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^ About ERIC 

The Educational Re«oQrcc5^ Information Center (ERIC) i^ a 
national infonnation system operated by the National Institute of 
Education. ERIC serves the educationil community by disscminat- 
jng educational research results and other resource information 
that can be used in developing more effective educational 
programs. , 

The ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management, one of 
several clearinghouses in the system » .was established at the 
University of Oregon in 1966. The Clearinghouse ,and its 
companion units process research reports and journal articles for 
announcement in El^IC*s index and abstract^bulletins. 

: Research reports are announced in Resource^ in Education 
(RIE), available in many libraries and by subscription'for S42.70 a 
year from the United States Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402. Most of the documents listed in RIE can be 
purchased through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service, 
operated by Computer Microfilm International Corporation. 

Journal articles are announced in Current Index to Journals in 
Education. CIJE is also available in many libraries and can be 
ordered for S85 a'^ear from Oryx Press, 2214 North Central 
Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 850l04., Semiannual cumulations can be 
ordered separately. ^ ' , 

Besides processi;ig documents and journal articles, the 
Clearinghouse has another major function-information analysis 
and synthesis. The Clearinghouse prepares bibliographies, 
literature reviews^ state-of-the-knowledge papers, and other 
interpretive research studies on topics in its educational area. 
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FOREWORD 



Both the Association of California School Administrators 
and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management are 
pfeased to cooperate in producing the School Management 
Digest, a series of reports designed to offer educational leaders 
essential information on a wide range of critical concerns in 
education. 

At a time when decisions in education must be made on 
the basis of increasingly complex information, the Digest 
provides school administrators with concise, readable analyses 
of the most important trends in schools today, as well as 
points up the practical implications of majBr research findings. 

By special cooperative arrangement, the series draws on 
"^the extensive research facilities and expertise of the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Management. The titles in the 
series were planned and developed cooperatively by both 
organizations. Utilizing the reso:irces of the ERIC network, , 
'the Clearinghouse is responsible for researching the topics and 
preparifig the copy for publication by the Foundation for 
Educational Administration. v . 

The author of this report, David Coursen, was commit 
sioned by the Clearinghouse as a research analyst and writer. 
Richard T. Cooper Philip K. Pjele 

President " Director 
ACSA ERIC/CEM 



INTRODUCTION 



Good communication has always been an important part 
of effective school leadership. Whether they've been outlining 
the rules to children in a one-room school or explaining 
innovative teaching methods to parents, educators have 
always needed to be good communicators. Until recently, 
most communication has moved in one direction, schools 
established their policies and then communicated them to 
studeius, parents, and other concerned groups. 

\^ recent years, some fundamental changes have taken 
plTjice in the way educational decisions are made. Communi- 
cation no longer runs in one direction -^rom the administra-' 
tor to the rest of the school community — nor does it occur 
only after decisions have been made. Toda'y it is not enough 
for administrators simply to explain policies to parents of 
teachers; increasingly, by 'custom and by law, various groups 
are seeking more direct roles in the making of school policies. 

At the school site level, parents, other citizens, teachers, 
anci even students may seek a voice in decision-making. 
Administrators must respond by learning to listen as well as 
to speak, and by allowing these groups appropriate formats 
for participation in school decision-making. 

For a variety of reasons people are demanding an 
increased voice in decision-making. To b&gin with, demo- 
cratic ideals require that citizens have a say in decisions 
affecting their lives. Particularly for parents, the running of 
the schools, which play* such a large role ia all aspects of a 
child^ development, is a matter of vital importance. Non- 
parents, too, have a .stake in the quality of public education 
since, as taxpayers, they h,elp pay for the schools. Taxation 
without representation has never been well regarded by 
Americans. The desire to make the schools accountable for 
their use of tax dollars has been another factor lea'ding the 
public to demand a greater; role in kow the schools are run. 

In addition, Americans have become increasingly skepti- 
cal of ''experts,'' profes.sionals who claim that their expertise 
entitles them to make decisions free from public interference-. 




Although their training and expertise clearly do give them 
special knovfledge of how the schools should be run, educa- 
tors Tiave not been immune to this development. Di^tfust of 
school professionals is particularly acute among groups who. 
7eel that educational decision;making has become e.\cessivel> 
centralized, impersonal, and unresponsive. 

Another factor promoting ch^inges has been the gradual 
rejection o.f the notion that schools-.should (or could) be 
somehow kept outside of ^'politics." Racial and ethnic 
minorities and groups with specific moral, religious, or poli- 
tical concerns have increasingly come to rccogni/.e; tht 
enormous political implications of "such educational policy 
decisions as the selection of textbooks, h', in addition, signifi- 
cant cultural and social differences exist between citizens and 
schooLadministrators, school policy may not be sensitive to 
the needs and aspirations of tTie citizens it is supposed to 
serve. The public's perception of such differences may add 
fuel to itSv demand for decision-making power. 
^ Not surprisingly, these pressures have been reflected in a 
number of state and federal laws. Parental participation in 
policy-making is now mandated for schools that wish to 
qualify for certain ty^es of federal and state^ud. In additi'o*ni 
Dickson, w:riting in jone 1978, counted fourteen states with 
a "total of twenty -three laws requiring or recommending 
parental involvement. Olivero sums up the situation in 
'California: • ' 

Administrators in California schools really need very 
little, rationale to convince them advisory councils are * 
good and justified. The fact is they ai;e the law of t1ie * 
land. . ' 

While these changes liave (^eeh taking plate in the 
public's ro\^ in decision-m.\king, various groi^ps within the 
schools have also been seelung more influence. Teachers, 
often relying on the cojiectjve bargaining process, have 
gained a role in iTWLia}^coj!;ions about working conditions, 
staffing policies, curnculunCdevelopment, selection of text- 
books and subject material, and whok^ range of other 
subject*. Other school groups, too, r,uch a\ staff personnel 
and students, may seek voices in the policy-making process. 

For the beleaguered school administrator, communicat- 
ing with all these groups, balancing their conflicting claimj^ 
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and interests, and still rimningHhc schools ipav seem like a 
task thai .would, as fhc old saw has it, tax the wisdom of 
/ Salomon. Fortunately, much of the king's proverbial wisdom 
. was in his skill at communication — and listening-and in his 

ability, to use simp|e common sense. These are skilly schoqj;^ 
hclniinistrators, too, can excrfise. ; ' ' 
^ The following chapters offer some sul[»g'estions for 

administrators trying to cope with the new decision-making 
climate. We will cotisider, first of all, how it is possible to 
share decision-making power and, in the process, perhaps 
make better decisions. Nlore, generally, we will di.scuss some 
of the w.ays administrators can improve communication with 
groups inside the schools and with the public outside. 
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SHARING POWER 



At'J.east in theory, sharing-di?cision-making power has a 
number of advantages. Schmuck and his colleagues list some 
of the more obvious benefitf^of using the resources-of several 
people to solve a problem: 

•Groups can usuall)rproduce more ideas, stimuhue more 
creative ibougKi among members, pool ideas to develop^ 
more realistic forecasts o/,ihe consequences of deci- y . 
* sions^ anAgenerally produce bolder plans ih;fn can indi- 
viduals acting alone. ' ^ w ' ^ 

This nrakes 5,ense; few .people Have so much knowledge, 
wisdom, and experience that they cannot benefit from the 
^help*of others. ' ' . ^' 

Participative Decision-Making 

A TResearch. Action Bri^f published by tKe ERiC Cre;^ririg; 
* house on Educational Management, Participative Decision- 
Making, discusses a number of empirical studies of the 
subject. Findings rcporte.d by Piper, for example, show tl\af 
in problem-solving exercises leaders made better decision^ 
with the hel]5 of advisory, gro.ups than they made when acting 
alone. Decision-makers who enlisted the help of. others were 
thus in the enviable position* of being able to benefit from 
good advice without running much j?isk of being tpisled by 
bad advice. ' ♦ ' . 

Participative decision-making (PDM) Ciui also help an 
organization in a number of ways, Ittcan promote better 
communication and a clearer understanding of the decisions, 
that ace made and the reasons .for them. The benefits of U 
^sense of personal involvement in decisions were emphasized 
by several of the administrators the author interviewed in 
preparing this digest. Jack Landis, superintendent of Santa 
Rosir City Schools, commented: 

Wlicn people are involved in making a decision, they 
oivn the solution and carry it out To a gffeiter^ degree • 
than if they Ye nor involved, a^, . In general, people are 



. happier with decisions they're involved in. 

Suidcnt participation can also be beneficial. The decision- 
making process will be enriched by the special knowledge 
and pmpcctivcs that students can bring to it. In addition, 
sharing power can be a valuable learning experience for 
students, who can see how organizations work and, more 
importantly, gain first-hand knowledge of the democratic 
process in ^icti^n. 

There is some evidence that permitting others to partici- 
pate in decision-making does not'^'^x'essarily cause an 
administrator to lose power. Another Research Action Brief 
from the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management, 
MijfUgeriiil' Control: A Middle Wt/y, surveys this question 
and concludes that the old notion that power is like a pic, 
with a bigger piece for somi» meanmg a smaller pirce for 
others, may ,n()t be accurate. No ;natter who makes policy, if 
decisions are not clrrietl out effectively, no one is exercising 
much power. On the other hand, when policies arc well 
understood, widely supported, and enthusiastically put into 
practice, An administrator a ho has given up sonic control 
over making decision^ may still be exercising pOwcr more 
cffeaively. 

The fear of losing power is particularly troubling to 
administrators. After all, no matter who makes the decisions, 
the responsibility for well-run schools ultimately falls on 
admAiiistratOrs. As Bob Mohr, principal of University High 
School, Irv;inc\California, puts it, "I make my living running 
the school, and; that means that I have the final 
responsibilfty." 

• i- the face of this concern, it is significant that none of 
th^.adnnqisjrators we talked to reported that their overall 
p6\Ver had been reduced by sharing dccisjon-making, 
fnstead, as Jodfe King, principal of Vejas Elementary School, 
Wahut Valley, California, noted, "^'Wheii we involve people^ 
we gejierate more power for everyone. When we're all work- 
ijig together, it becomes*" a team effort to produce better 
qUiility education for our children, and that's what we all 
'want/' 

Most of the prcJblcms attributed to PPM seem to be 
related to its inappropriate use. For example, .some studies 
(sunimarjzcd,in PartutfhUne Decti>ton'S\aktng by the ERIC- 



CIcMringhouse on Educational Management) show that 
teachers who are asked to participate in too many decisions 
may be as dissatisfied as those who do not participate 
enough. Obviously, people are more willing to contribute to 
decisions in matters that concern them. Other problems with 
PDM generally result from programs that are poorly defined, 
choose participants carelessly, or fail to provide participants 
with adequate training and support. 

PDM is a flexible term that can cover a wide variety of 
decision-makmg arrangements. Three of the most import int 
variables are how much decision-making power is being 
shared, the areas in which it is being shared, and the pro- 
cedures the group use.s to make its decisions. 

PDM can mean an advisory council that makes recom- 
mendations to a school's principal or it can refer to a govern- 
ing council that actuall) makes policies for the principal to 
administer. Betvveen these two extremes are a number of 
intermediate arrangements. Decision-making groups may 
consider only a few specific matters or may deal with every 
aspect of school policy. Finally, decisions can be reached in a 
number of ways: tv\o of the most common are majority vote 
and consensus (vvhere everyone understands and accepts — 
without necessarily agreeing with — each decision). 

Although some of these variables may be governed by 
existing laws, there are no final answers about which 
arrangements work best. Those who participate in consensus 
de(.ision-making, for example, are generally more satisfied 
w ith the decision-making process itself and with the decisions 
arrived at than are participants in majority-vote groups. On 
the other hand, reaching decisions b> consensus can be time- 
consuming and often proves virtually impossible in large 
groups. Majority vote decisions, in comparison, are rela- 
tively easy to make. 

Embarking on a participative decision-making program 
involves several considerations. ¥rom examining the litera- 
ture and talking to administrators, we h.ue identified three 
things that are absolutely essential for any PDM program. 

No system of shared' decision-making will work well 
unless It has the support and approval of the chief adminis- 
trator. Any power-sharing arrangement must therefore be 
compatible with the principaPs leadership style and values. 



•Many principals will be reluctant, particularly at first-, to 
yield the final say over certain types of questions. 

Whatever arrangements are made, they should be clearly 
spelled out. This means that if a council is to he purely 
advisory or to^have no voice in certain types of decisions, 
that fact should be made clear from the outset. AH m^bers 
of the PDM group should understand their po\vers,^ights, 
and responsibilities clearly. This is essential since, as 
Carpenter notes, . . nothing is so sure to cause problems as 
ambiguity on any point." ' 

A power-sharing group should have legitimate functions. 
Even if itsjob is only to offer advice, it should be advice that 
makes a genuine contribution to the shaping of policy. If a 
council is used as a figurehead to legitimize administrative 
decisions rather than to help make those decisions, its 
members will rapidly become demoralized and resentful. 

The. above points are so crucial to an effective PDM 
prograrn that they are worth r epeating: 

• Any system must have the support and approval of the 
chief administrator. 

• Arrangements should be clear, explicit, and, above all, 
free of ambiguity. 

• A power-sharing body must have real, rather than 
token, functions. 

Effective Group Procedures 

One model of how a decision-making group should work 
might include the following steps: define a problem, analyze 
It, gather information about it, develop and weigh alternative 
solutions, and decide on a solution. Feedback procedures 
permit the evaluation of both the decision-making process 
and the effectiveness of the chosen solution. 

Groups should have well-defined ground rules under 
which they operate. Johnson suggests members agree to the 
following commitments: 

• Discussions will focus on evidence rather than 
opinions. 

• All participants will be regarded as equals, sharing a 
common learning experience. 

7 1-1 



• The group will be r«isk-()riented, *uk1 *is much time <is 
needed will be devoted to helping the group function 
more effectively. 

• Outside resource help will be^sought and used as it is 
needed. 

• The strengths and abilities of each group member will 
be utilized; 

Creativity will be encouraged. 

• Minority opinions will be respected. 

• Participation will be shared; the group will nor be 
controlled by one or two individuals. 

• Communication cha'nnels will be kept open. 

Group meetings should be regularly scheduled at con- 
venient times and places, with planned agendas. Meetings 
s'hould be well run and open to participation. The group's 
activities should be adequately publicized, with ongoing 
feedback and evaluation encouraged. ^ 

Members should also be provided with training and 
support. A good training program will explain the group 
decision-making process and help members master the 
problem-solving and decision-making skills they will need to 
identify and prioritize group needs, develop alternatives, find 
and use needed resources, and resolve conflicts.' Some train- 
ing in leadership and in working with people is also 
important. 

The Human Element 

Sayers notes that group members have three primary 
needs that must be met if the> are to become confident and 
comfortable group participants. These are the needs for 
inclusion (belonging), control (power), and affection (friend- 
ship). Sayers states: 

Basic to a group's effectiverfess is a level of trust, com- 
fortable levels of power and influence and a feeling of 
being cared for and caring about others. 

The need for inclusion is particularly important when the 
group is just starting; ways to help meet this need might be 
assigning a greeter at meetings, providing group members 
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with nnme tags, and organizing get^^icquainted activities and " 
social ev^cnts. ^ ! ' ^ 

To help meet the need for controj, the group should 
encourage its members to-study and discuss decision-making 
styles and norms^ The group might practice role-svvitching, 
so that each member has a dominant role at least part of the 
time. The need for affection can be^met by closer fnterper- 
sonal relations within the group, for example, by encourag- 
ing verbal expressions of feelings and (particularly) of 
.support. 

Group involvement in decision-making should develop 
gradually. Earl) efforts might best b^* directed toward 
problems that, while importani, are not difficult to solve. 
The group can -(;ain confidence while it is gaining experience 
and then go on to tackle more difficult, and potentially more 
frustrating, probljMns. 



By now it should be abundantly clear that the principal 
w;ill play a key role in the success or failure of any power- 
sharing effort. Kaplan and Tune describe the principaTs role 
" as providing "\\ receptive climate, guidance, cooperation, and 
assistance in building a structure for participation that is 
mutually acceptable to them** and to those with whom they 
share power. This can be a delicate process. Johnson suggests 
that '*the chief administrator muit neither pvcrvvhelm and 
domiiinte the process nor withdraw from the planning 
process or fail to give it unqualified support." Because in 
practice this can prove to be diffictilt, Johnson further 
recommends: 

Since every adimnistrator is different, your role should 
be discussed with an outsider and/or openly negotiated 
with the participants in the work, so that the most 
effective solution to this key question [the role of the 
princip.il) can be found. 

A priUL.pal may function as the leader of the group 
(perhaps retaining a veto power over its decisions), may 
participate in discussions as a regular group member, or may 
offer the group advice without actually participating in 
decision-making. , 



The Principal's Role 
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Defining how much power is «ictihvlly being sh«ired is not 
' always as easy as it sounds. A problem that often arises is 
that people do not always agree about who has how much 
power. Knoop and O'Reilly discovered one such situation in 
a survey of teachers and principals: 

' Teachers perceived a higher degree of individual 
decision making on the part, of the principal than 
principals perceived themselves, ^rincipals, on the other 
hand, /el t they involved teachers in decision making 'to 
higher degree than actually perceived by teachers. « 

Such misunderstandings, whicH may arise because of faulty 
communication or differing expectations', can easily prove to 
be a soura^ of conflicts. " * , ^ 

The principal who wishes to lead a group must have the^ 
same skills, knowledge, and training as group members. In 
addition, nc ur she must be familiar with^iT number of dif- 
ferent problem-solving strategies. Olivero suggests, **As a 
bare minimum, principals nax^d to know the majority ballot 
process, the consensus process, the brainstorming process, 
the prioritizing process, and the force field process.'' 
Majority ballot is self-explanatory. Consensus Requires that 
the group coll«iborativel> discuss a variety of approaches to a 
problem until a solution is reached that is understood and 
accepted, though not necessarily agreed on, by every member 
of the group. 

Brainstorming is a process of working to generate as 
many ideas — regardless of quality — as possible; negative 
comments about ideas are generally not allowed. In the^ 
prioritizing process, group members" rank ideas according to 
their relative irnportance. Force fielcji^inalysis involves identi- 
fying the forces preventing a solution and the steps needed to 
solve a problem. - 

No doubt there ace many other skills principals need, 
and tactics they can use, to lead a group effectively. The most ^ 
important skill, however, is the ability to communicate, and 
to this we now turn. 
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LEARNING TO COMMUNICATE 



Communication is a human relations skill that is, in a 
sense, only half understood. Most people believe that'if they 
speak or write clearly,^ or make gestures whose meanings can 
be clearly understood, they are communicating successfully. 
However, in a basic sense, communication is a two-way 
process, a sharing ofJnformation. This means that communi- 
cation is listening as wcil as speaking, understanding as wejl 
as being understood.^ ^ ^ 

V , How thel^rocess Works 

Pulley describes the communication process in general 
terms and identifies some of the points where problems can 
develop. Understanding these points of potential interference 
is essential to successful communication and to seeing why 
communications sometimes go awry. In the classical model 
of communication, there is a source, a message, a medium, a 
receiver, and a reaction. The following points are worth 
remembering about each: 

• Source, How the source (in this case the principal) is 
seeti is important; the principal should work to estab- 
lish a positive image and an aura of credibility. 

• Message, The message should be delivered in clear, 
grammatical language, free of jargon and- loaded 
words; the principal should also be conscious of body 

, language and other forms of nonverbal com- 
munication. 

• Medium, A medium should be chosen that is effective 
and will reach the desn^ci audience and get its atten- 
tion. Face-to-face contact, whith allows for direct 
feedback, can be ideal. It is sometimes <r good idea to 
use several media simultaneously,, so that the people 
missed by one will be reached by another. 

• Receti/er, People hear what they want to hear. The 
principal should try "to understand his receivers arid to 



construct and transmit his messages as clearly an^ 
nonalienatingly as possible/' as Pulley states. 

• Reactions. Reactions are di/ficult to predict. Even if 
» the first four parts of the model are carefully con- 
sidered and appropriately handled, there may still be 
unexpected reactions. ^ 

Schmuck and his colleagues identify a number of ele- 
ments of effective communication. These include openness, . 
communication when emotions are high, offering personal 
responses, and trust. The last of these, trust, is particularly 
important,. since there is always an element of risk in com- 
municating openly. The authors therefore list a number of 
freeing responses that can increase trust: 

• listening attentively rather than silently 
•paraphrasing, checking impressions of the other's 

meaning ^ _ 

• seeking information to understand'the other better 

• offering relevant information 

• describing observable behaviors that influence you 

• directly reporting your own feelings 

• offering opinions, stating your value position 

On the other hand,^here are also binding responses that can 
reduce trust: 

• changing the subject without explanation 

• focusing on and criticizing things that are unchange- 
able ' . ^ 

• trying to advise and persuade ^ 
^» vigorously agreeing or strongly objecting 

• approving someone for conforming to your own 
standards 

• claiming to know what motivates others 

• commanding or den^anding to be commanded 

Communication Skills 

Jung and his associates point out that there are no real 
tricks to good communication; the only secret is having a 
sincere interest .in the other person. A nurnber of skills, 
however, are important for the effective communicator to 



uYiderstand and master. The sections that follow on para- 
phrasing, behavior description, description of feelings, per- 
ception checking, and feedback are loosely* adapted from the 
'seminal work of Jung and his associates. 

Paraphrasing 

One of the oddities of modern life is that, if someone tells 
you his or her phone number, seven unambiguous pieces of 
Jnformation, you will probably repeat it to make sure you 
^ave it right, but if he^or she makes a far more complex state- 
ment, you are likely to offer simple agreement or disagree- 
ment. In other words, as the possibilities for misunderstand- 
ing increase, our efforts to clarify messages generally' 
decrease. 

One way to remedy this situation is the use of para- 
phrasing to answer the question, "Am 1 understanding the 
other's idea as it was* meant to be understood?" Paraphrasing 
is an effort to show other. people what their words mean to 
you. It^s goal is not^^nly to clarify the message, but also to 
show your interest in 'the other p.^rson, an act that, in itself, 
can help fmprove communication. 

What is most commonly meant by paraphrasing is simply 
putting a statement into different words. This does not 
always clarify things, ajT the following exchanges make clear: 
One: "Jim should never have become a teacher." 

"You mean teaching isn't the right job for him?" 

"Exactly. Jim should never have become a teacher." 
Two: "Jim should never have become a teacher." 

"Ycu mean he is Coo harsh with his students?" 

"No. His tastes are too expensive for a teacher's 

salary." 

"Oh. So he should have chosen a more lucrative 
profession." 

"Exactly. Jim should never have become a teacher." 

The communication in the first exchange is largely illusory 
since the "paraphrase" gives no real information about what 
the listener thinks the speaker meant. By contrast, in the 
second exchange even a' "wrong" paraphrase that describes 
what the listener thought the speaker meant can' lead to the 
exchange of more information and, thus, better com- 
munication. 
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The real purpose of paraphrasing is not to show what the 
other person* actually meant (which would require mind- 
reading skills) but to show what it meant to you. This may 
mean restating the original statement in more specific terms, 
using an example to show what it meant to you^or restating 
it in more general term's. 

It is possible, if somewhat unusual, to rely on paraphriis- 
ing excessively. When this happens, you avoid stating your 
own opinions, and the one-sidedness of the exchange may 
make the other person uncomfortable about giving informa- 
tion without receiving any-in return. Extensive paraphrasing 
may be particularly important in situations where mistakes 
might be cosdy, o; when strong feelings are present that 
might distort part of the message. 

Behavior Description 

When talking about what another person is doing, the 
communicator must recognize the difference between 
describing and evaluating. To be useful, behavior descrip- 
tion-, as Jung and his colleagues point out, should report 
specific, observable actions of others without placing a 
value on them as right or wrong, bad or good, and 
without making accusations or generalizations about 
the other's motives, attitudes or personality traits. 

The communicator must tell people precisely w hat behavior 
he or she is responding to. For example, describing a specific 
set of actions ("YouVe disagreed with almost everything he's 
said") is very different from judging behavior ("YouVe being 
stubborn'') or judging motivations ("You're trying to show 
him up"). Try to confine your remarks to things that are 
observable and stick to the facts withou^^ drawing conclu- 
sions about what they mean. 

Practicing these rules can enhance communications and, 
at the same time, help reduce defensiveness and the problems 
that- go with it. When someone feels threatened by a com- 
ment or an action, his or her defensiveness can become an 
end in itself and distract from the questions at hand. Types of 
supportive^ communication that can help reduce defensive- 
ness include describing rather than evaluating, solving the 
problem rather than controlling the situation, beiag spon- 
taneous rather than following a strateg), showing empathy 
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for others r«uher than miiintaining a posture of neutrality, 
relating to others as an equal rather than a superior or a 
subordinate, and approaching differences of opinion with 
openness to new perspectives rather than with certainty. 

Description of Feelings 

What someone else perceives you as feeling often has 
more to do wirh his or her own feelings than with yours. In 
addition, if you are like most people, you work harder at 
describing your ideas clearly than at describing your feelings. 
As a result, it is not always easy to describe or understand 
feelingj>. : 

The way to avoid misperceptiqn of feelings is to describe 
them as directly and vividly as possible. Attach the descrip- 
tion to yourself by beginning it with the word *M," "nie," or 
"my." Some ways to do this include referring directly to the 
feelitig ("Im angry"), usiifg similes (*M feel like a fish out of 
water"), describing what the feeling makes you want to do 
("rd like to leave this room"), or using some other figure of 
speech. 

Be precise and unambiguous in describing your feelings. 
Saying "Shut up!" vehemently may express strong feelings, 
but it does not identify what those feelings are. Instead, ,say 
something more informative like "It hurts me to hear this!" 
"Hearing this makes me angry with you," or **Hearing this 
.makes mr angry with myselT; any of these three statements 
explaifis why you want the other person to stop talking. 

In this, as in most aspects of communication; -it is crucial 
tp be open and honest. Feelings should be offered as pieces of 
information, not used in an effort to make the other person 
act differently. Also, be sure to make your nonverbal cues 
(facial expression, tone of voice, body language) agree with 
your words. 

Perception Checking . ^ 

Just as paraphrasing is an effort to find out what another 
person's words mean, so perception checking is an effort to 
underst-^.nd the feelings behind the words. One way of 
* checking perceptions is simply to describe your impressions 

of another person's feelings at a given time. This can help 
you to find out how well you are understanding the other 
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person at the same time it shows the other person^ your 
Miltcrest It) hiiiror her. Perceptions slioukl be shared m a v\a) 
that avoids expression of approval or disapproval. 

Feedback 

One way to clarify coinniunication is.^o ask people to 
giv^e their reactions to xhe messages >oiir behavior sends. off 
about you. Feedback is a r\ieans to improve shared under- 
standing about behavior, feelings, and motivations'. In giving 
feedback, it is useful to describe observed behaviors as well 
as the reactions they have caused. There are a^nunibeij of 
guidelines to fojiovv in giving feedback: 

• The receiver should be rCady to receive f<^*dbiK 

• Comments should describe, rather thanNnterpret, 
. action.- ' ^ , ' 

• Feedback should focus on things that have happened 
' recently. * . . ^ , 

• Feedback. should focus on things that can be changed. 

• Feedback should Tiot try to force people** to change. 

• Feedback should be offered out of a .sincere interest in 
and concern for the other person. 

There are also some guidelines for receivmg feedback: 

• State what you want feedback about. 
^ • Check what you have heard. 

• Share your^reactlons to the feedback. 

- ^ ^ Exercises for Improvement 

Schmuck and his associates suggest a number of exercises 
that can be useful in clarifying and developing the skills 
described above. Some of their suggestions are as follows: 

• ^Paraphrasmg. Divide into sm.^ll groups. One person' 
asks a question; the next paraphrases before 
answering. 

• Impression Checking. Divide into pairs; one person 
conveys feelings through gestures, expressions, 
nonsense language, while the other person tries to 
interpret these cues. The two then talk about how 
correct the interpretation!; were. ^ 
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• Behavior Description. Describe the behavior observed 
during any nonverbal exercise. 

• Describing Febli^igs, Each person is given a written list 
of^statementa and^,told to identify which describe feel- 
ings and which do nbt (eg,, "1 feel angry'' does, but '1 

, feel it's going to rain'' does not). 

• Giving and Recewing feedback. Divide into trios. One 
person describees two helpful and^ two unhelpful 

^ behaviors of the second, who paraphrases the descrip- 
^ tions; the third person acts as an observer, making sure 
the other two are using communication skills correctly. 
The same authors also describe'^exercises that can be used 
to clarify communications in meetings. These include jche 
following: 

• Right to Listen, Each speaker i\requirg/J^o paraphrase 
the terms of the discussion^ upStr^it point before 
speaking. 

• Time Tokens. Each person pays a poker chip each time 
he or she talks. This clarifies who talks how often; if it 
prq^vokes long speeches, it will also ilKIstrate their 
drawbacks. ^ 

• High Talker Tap-out. Signal when each speaker uses 
\jp an nllotted amount of time; at the end, discuss the 
process and the reasons some people taik more than 
others. 

• Take a Survey. Ask each person for an opinion about a 
certain question. Everyone contributes, if only to 
admit having nothing to sa>^. 

The authors 'also recommend ^that groups use circular 
seating, which has two advantages: nonverbal behaviors are 
most apparent when everyone can be clearly seen; ecjual 
participation is encouraged when there is no podium or head 
of the table to sujjgest that one person is in charge. They also 
suggest tRar, in certain circumstances, videotaping or audio 
recording may be Useful if someone is available with the skills 
and knowledge to judge what to record and when to play it 
.back. • : • 

Gemmet stresses the importance of mastering the art of 
listening. One can becomt a good listener, iccording to 

^ ' . ... 
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Gcmmct, b> <dcv doping "the attitude of w anting to listen and 
thej^/s^to help you express that attitude/* Some of the best 
ways to comimmicatc an interest in listening are nonverbal 
signals such as "eye contact, attentivcncss, use t)f hands, 
facial expressions, and totie of v?)ice/* There are three essen- 
tials to good listening: 

• Don't interrupt. \ 

• Don't judge. 

Reflect before answering. 
Genimct also offers additional tips f6r listening: 

• Face the speaker and be close enough to hear. 

• Watch nonverbal behavior. ^ 

• Be aware of biases and values that may distort what 
you hea**: 

• Look for the basic assumptions underlying remarks. 
At the same time, it is also important to keep in mind a 

number of things to iwoid doing: 

thinking of other things while listening 

• rehearsing an answer whilcj the other person is still 
talking 

• interrupting to correct a mistake or make a point 

• tilning out 'and starting a silent combat when you hear 
certain "red-flag']/words 

• feeling compelled to have the last word 

The PrincipaPs Responsibility 

Because of the priiv aPs si/able influence on communi- 
Latioii in the school, suggestions abound on how the princi- 
pal can communicate most effectively. Valentine and his 
associates found that certain types of principal behavior 
significantly affected school climate Their main finding was 
that, Xienerally speaking, the more direct the principal, the 
more positive the attitudes 5f teachers, students, and 
parents.'' In addition, they found that "the use of humgr . . . 
indicated a significantly relaxed, positive human relations 
atmosphere." 

An important element in good cc^mmunications is a will- 
ingness to give strokes* to express appreciation for a job well 



done. Jodie King indicated that tht^best w >v to. do this is^o 
offic^osiiive relTf^rccmcnt at all Icycis, focusing on ihc^ 
positive, letting people knqw what ihOy arc doinjjjvvcll ♦ 
—and praising ihcm-and then, if necessary, suggc'sfing ' 
. • ^thinj,^ they ireed to do to improve. • . v ' 

* One way I^jig does this is by -always 'leaving ii^hbje after she 
'observes^a tlass. She mentions only positive tilings* ri) ^he . 
note; if ^he has any criticisms to make, she asks- the teacher 
to speak to her, SQ she can make them face-ro-face. ' ^ 

Ingiiri suggests a number of things principal can do to 
impTove his or rjer relations with the school community.^The 
moSt'impQEtant thing is to be'bpen and. accessible, so that 
people will feel you are available and welcome pf^rconal 
contact with thcin. Spend time\vith various mejnbers ofthe* 
faculty— overMunch, during coffee^ in the faculty lounge, or 
at informal teacher "haog-oucs." The personal touch — asking 
people about their families or calling them by their first 
names— caif be effective. Use a*suggestion box and maintain 
an ^■^open door" policy that encourages faculty members to 
"drop in" to your office. * . - 

' Many times, ^mmunicrttion can be improved merely ^by 
finding out whom otHer people listen to. Communicating 
successfully with these "Ifey cojnmunicators" 'can .have a 
ripple effect, since they will tell many others wha^ rhey hear 
from you. \ , . ^ * 

^11 these Suggestions are really only samples of what 
principals*, can- doj to imprdVe communicationi Learning the > 
right ''kills and procedures are, of. course, important, but 
what IS essential is to develop an attitude of caring about 
people and taking a genuipe interest in their ideas, opinions, 
and bellefe. 




REACHING THE PUBLIC 



Any time a schooPs staff or students communicate with 
the public relations progam is operating. Such a program 
may be carefully planned and executed or it may develop 
accidentally and at random. When a paient meets with a 
school official, when a child describes what went on in 
school during the day, or when a caller is put on hold and 
inadvertently, forgotteri by an overworked receptionist, the 
^ school is communicating something, not always something 
good, to the public. 

The question to ask about school public relations efforts 
is not, then, whether to develop a program, but how to 
develop a good one. Perhaps the ideal program is described 
in the National School Public Relations Association's defini- 
tion of school public relations (quoted by Armistead): 
a planned and systematic two-way processof communi- 
cation between an education organization and ,iis 
internal and external publics ... to stimulate a better 
understanding of the role, objectives, accomplishments, 
and needs of the organization. - 
School communications with the public can be divided 
into three classes: public and formal, private and formal, and 
private and informal. The first two types, which cover the 
schools ''official" business, from report cards to press 
releases, are generally recognized as public relations 
concerns. The often-neglected third type, however, is by far 
the most common, the hardest to plan, and probably the 
most important. 

Informal communication takes place whenever anyone 
associated with a school gives the public any kind of message 
about that school. Such a message is most often conveyed by 
a student, a volunteer, or an employee of any type; many 
people see all school employees— custodians, secretaries, 
teachers, and administrators — as ''insiders'' with special 
access to information. The message they convey may be 
\j verbal (a, rumor or a comment about policy) or nonverbal 
. .{littei; on a school^neighbo/s lawn or a group of students 
4 • . 
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helping a motorist change a flat tire). Obviously, marly of 
these communications exchanges are beyond a principal's 
control, which points up the fact that the best public rela- 
tions approach is to have a vvelUrun school, with a happy, 
well-informed staff and student body. 

Public Relations Strategies 

The key to effective public relations is good planning; as 
Armistead notes, "constructive public relations is planned, 
while destructive public relations just happens." It is crucial 
to know whom you want to reach, what they know, and 
how you can get them information jj^bout what they don't 
know. In general, the quality of the public's knowledge of 
the schools is low, with most information coming from 
people connected with the schools. A successful public rela- 
tions effort will be designed around developing appropriate 
strategies to meet the specific needs of a school's situation. 

Banach and Barkelew suggest that, in planning public 
relations, brainstorming is a useful technique for identifying 
a school's key publics and ^nding ways to reach them. A 
good brainstorming session should identify forty or fifty 
different groups (from sei^Jor citizens and business organiza- 
tions to religious groups). and perhaps a hundred public rela- 
tibns ideas (from writing without jargon to sending the 
school band to a convalescent home). From these lists, it 
should be easy to identify the groups it is most important to 
reach and decide how to reach them. 

Personal Contact 

Probably the group most concerned about what goes on 
in the schools is parents. They are interested in such 
questions as how their children are doing, what is being 
taught and how, and what special services the school c m 
offer. This information should be provided, as clearly as 
possible. Since praise is far more pleasant to hear than criti- 
cism, schools should personally contact paren^ts a^bout the 
good things their children are doing, instead of reserving 
personal cont act for discussing discipline problems or 
academic difficulties. 
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Much of what parents learn about schools^ comes, riot 
surprisingly, from their children. One simple way to improve 
the quality of information children give their parents is to 
have students, particularly those in the lower grades, keep 
journals, making entries at the end of each day. Reviewing 
the day's activities in this way may help the child give clearer, 
more interesting answers to the familiar parental question, 
**What did you do in school today?" 

When a parent— or anyone else — contacts the school, it 
is important to f)resent a positive image. The main contact 
most people have with a school is over the phone. This 
makes it crucial that people who answer school phones 
understand the importance of being as friendly, courteous, 
ahd helpful as possible. 

Schools should also try to be receptive to irate parents. 
Jodie King suggests that parents with complaints should 
know: 

• that there will be a parking place for them when they 
arrive at the school 

• that they will be greeted by the staff in a friendly 
manner 

• that the principal will be available to speak to them 
within a reasonable time 

• that some action (though not necessarily what they 
want) will be taken in response to their complaints 

Key Communicators 

A group schools should try hard to reach is opinion 
leaders. These are persons who are respected and influential 
in their communities because of their positions and reputa- 
tions. Another type of ''key communicator" is the barber or 
beautician who talks to many people in a cornmunity. School 
principals would do well to cultivate good relations with 
both types of influentials. This can be done informally, by 
periodic phone calls to discuss school affairs, by invitations 
to lunch at school, or by establishing a formal group of key 
communicators and meeting with it regularly. 

Whatever approach is used, administrators should recog- 
nize that key communicators who are sympathetic to the 
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school — or at IcMst well informed .iboiit it — can play a key 
role in informing the public about the school. The public 
may not always agree with vshatjs taking place, but at least it 
will not be unaware of it. Key communicators can be 
particularly effective in clarifying misconceptions about 
policies and in dispelung rumors. Remember that communi- 
cations efforts should be a two-vvay process; key communi- 
cators can tell the schools about what the public is thinking 
while they are telling rhe public about vvhat is going on in the 
schools. 




Advisory Councils 

One formal means of obtaining a two-way flow of infor* 
mation is the citizens advisory committee. lOr many school 
districts, advisory councils are not an option but a necessity, 
as an increasing number of governmental programs require 
some form of community p.lrticipation in school decision- 
makmg. Administrators might easily resent the forced intru- 
sion of these citi/en committees into the school's dec'isK>n 
process. Beyond the extra work and potential frustration an 
advisory council brings, however, are some clear benefits for 
the administrator who wants to generate public support for 
his or her school. 

As Hofstrand and Phipps point out, every community 
evaluates its schools; the advantage of having a citizens 
advisory council is that it tan channel the public's evaluation 
toward constructive ends, jt does so by facilitating the 
exchange of accurate information. Public criticism arising 
from vague and iiKomplete understanding of the schools will 
be offset when administrators are able to give clear facts 
about the school's strengths and, weaknesses to council 
members, who in turn pass on this information to the 
community. The quality of decisions made by the school's 
administration also ought to benefit from the two-way flow 
of information, because those decisions are made with a 
more *|ccurate knowledge of the community's needs and 
expectations for its schools. 

Perhaps the most important determinant of the success of 
an advisory council as a communications medium is its 
composition. There are several ways of selecting advisory 
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council members/ They ma> be appointed (either b) the 
school's administration or by some other group), they may be 
elected, or they may be recruited as volunteers. Whatever 
selection process is used should yield a council that is maJe 
up primarily of parents but that represents a broad cross- 
section of the community . Diversity is essential. Stanton and 
his colleagues report that most councils suffer from a short- 
age of "minority, low-income, student, non-parent, and 
except in leadership positions, male representation.'' 

To fill these needs, active recruitment of members of 
these groups^ may be necessary. Title I mandates participa- 
tion by lower-income persons and members of racial minori- 
ties, two groups that have traditionally been excluded from 
decision-making, hnqlving such persons is not always easy 
to bring about, since many have attitudes that make them 
reluctant to participate in school affairs. Often they are less 
favorable toward the schools, less willing to wait patiently 
for changes, and less confident of their communications skills 
than the relatively affluent, • well-educated persons who 
generally volunteer for school-related groups. 

An advisory council should also include respected and 
influential community members. It is important to enlist the 
aid of individuafs with special expertise in areas the council 
will be considering. Qualities to look for in all participants 
include interest, time, and an ability to get along with 
people. 

The best way to attract and keep council members is to 
appeal to their self-interest, particularly by demonstrating 
that their actions can make a difference. Often, simply asking 
people to serve on a council or run for a position will be 
effective in convincing them that their services are valued. 
Price summan/es what is needed: "For citizen participation 
to be sustained, it must be a satisfying, rew irding, and pro- 
ductive experience." 

The operation ot an advisory council will surely test the 
leadership skills of the priiicipal. Carpenter states that the 
principal's most important function is to make sure the 
advisory group is aware of its limits and responsibilities and 
the pos<»ibilities open before it. The principles and skills of 
power sharing and communication, described in the preced- 
ing chapters as applying to the principal's leadership of the 
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schooPs faculty „and students, apply as vvell to the process of 
governing a citizens advisory council. A helpful resource for 
those who conduct the council's meetings is the ACSA/ERlC 
Sthool Management Digest Making Meetings Morei 
Effective. , 

The Media 

Although personal relatioi]iships are the long-range.key to 
effective communication -with the public, the best way to 
reach a large number of people^in a short time is througtf the 
media. The administrator should not merely wait for the 
media to come to the schools, which they will do in crisis- 
type situations, but should make good media relations an 
ongoing priority. When working with the media in any situa- 
tion, honest, open, and cooperative. Regularly provide 
' reporters and newscasters w ith material; along with public 
service announcements and press releases, offer them story 
suggestions and other ideas that emphasize positive develop- 
ments in the school. Becoming personally acquainted with 
reporters and editors is also a good idea. 

The school admmistrator must be willing to take what- 
ever time is needed to explain a program or an idea to media 
representatives, since they Will evcnuially be communicating 
it to the public. At .times, it may be necessary to be frank 
about the potential impact of an event or program, or to 
admit that you do not know the answer to a question* Try to 
avoid an adversary relationship with the press; reporters are, 
for the most part, hardworking and conscientious informa- 
tion gatherers, who make mistakes accidentally, not out of 
malice or a thirst for sensationalism. When corrections must 
be made, don't take things personally, 'ind stick to the facts. 
Finally, interviews are unique opportunities to get your 
message to the public, not potential traps. 

SchooUbased media are another way of reaching various 
groups. These media provide an opportunity to say exactly 
what you want in a form under your control. In developing a 
publication, you need to keep its, purpose in mind, under- 
stand the audience it is intended to reach, and make sure the 
potential rewards justify the co,st. All written material, from 
letters to publications, should strive for clarity in writing, in 
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format and design, and in graphics. Printed material should 
be distributed by mail; sending it home with students may be 
cheaper, but even the U.S. Postal Service is far more reliable 
about delivering printed material than are most school 
children. 

Surveys 

One way of findin^^ our ,vhar the public is thinking 
about, or what it wants from the schools/ is to take an 
opinion survey. Before beginning a survey, you should be 
aware, of its cost and carefuliy determine what you want to 
find out and why. It may be possible to get the necessary 
information without taking a survey by informally polling 
key communicators for example. 

Once a' Purvey has been decided on, the next step is to' 
clearly define whom to survey, what type of survey to use, 
and what types of questions to ask. it is important to realize 
in advance how reliable the survey will be and how quickly 
its results will become available. The best, most reliable, and 
most cost-effective survey is undoubtedly an ongoing two- 
way program of communiruion with the public that 
constantly keeps both the schools and the public informed 
about each other. ^ 

A Time-Saving Suggestion 

An effective public relations program is essential to a 
school, but it takes time, one commodity no principal has 
enough of. One solution to this problem is to assess the 
situation, decide on a suitable public relations approach, and 
devote five minutes a day to implementing it. If the first day*s 
task takes more than five minutes, the time can be credited to 
future days. As a result, there will be a systematic and 
ongoing effort to improve public relations that does not 
make unreasonable demancls on the principal's time. Several 
writers suggest that it is surprising how much can be accom- 
plisl\ed with even this modest investment of time. 
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CONCLUSION 



As we have seen, communicating while sharing power 
can be a complex, difficult, artd occasionally frustrating 
-business. The change in style from the paternalism of the 
fifties and sixties to the participation of today is not always an 
easy one for administrators to make, particularly since there 
"are no seciiet formulas for communicating effectively in the 
new environment. In fact, good communication ^varies 
according to the needs of a situation; what works under one 
set df circumstances may be useless or.even 4iarmful under 
another. 

Nevertheless, a few general guidelines have emerged from 
our discussion. The dominant theme is the need for clarity, 
which is at the heart of good communication, whether 
spokfen or written. Members of power-sharing groups need 
to know precisrely what they are and are not expected to do. 
Parents, media representatives, and other citizens need to be 
kept: informed, in the clearest possible terms, about what is 
happening in the schools. 

Equally Tmportant, communication is a two-way process 
that involves listening as well as talking. There may be times 
when the best way to communicate — or to lead — is simply to 
listen to what others have to say, allowing them to contribute 
to the decision-making process. 
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